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Welcome Home. 


ondon has been quietly en fe ste in con- 
sequence of the neti of his Majesty 
the King andthe Prince and Princess of 
Wales. All the silly rumours with regard 
to the King’s health have dissipated into 
air, and everyone has been struck by his 
Majesty’s look of well-being. May it long 
continue ! 


A New Lady of the Bedchamber. 
“he Princess of Wales, it seems more 
than likely, will soon have a new 
lady of the bedchamber. Lady Laming- 
ton, who at present holds the office, d°d 


MDLLE. MURONOFF 


The actress who ordered gravestones for her critics 


not feel equal to accompanying the Princess on the 
Indian tour, and her place was taken by Lady Shaltes- i 
Should Lady Lamington resign 

would succeed her. 
Lamington, who ‘married the 2nd baron in 1895, was 
a Hozier, daughter of Lord Newlands, and niece of the 


bury, the extra lady. 
Lady Shaftesbury, it is said, 


veteran secretary to Lloyd's. 


Lady Shaftesbury. 


Lady Shaftesbury was Lady Constance Grosvenor, 
granddaughter of the late Duke of Westminster, 
as the daughter of a 
She made Lord Shaftesbury brother-in-law of 
the present Duke of Westminster some six or seven 
Lord Shaftesbury has held office in the 
Prince of Wales’s household as chamberlain. 
eranddaughter 
us first daughter 


and 
duke. 


was granted precedence 


years ago. 


late Duke of Westminster’s 
Shaftesbury is the niece of | 
first wife, the present Duchess of Teck. 


Miss Knollys. 


nother appointment that has been 


forecasted, 
though quite irresponsibly, is that of Miss Alex- 
andra Louvima Knollys as Maid of Honour. 


Countess Cowley. 

Fal Cowley’s house in South Audley 
Street has shed the shrouded and rather 

mysterious aspect which it has lately worn 

and now affronts the day in a new coat of 

paint, a new set of sun blinds, and with 

what you may call an air of cheerful 


domesticity generally. I take it this is 
all due to a homecoming and _ that 


London and its vicinity has now a third 


Countess Cowley. 


A Narrow Escape. 


he other two are the dowager countess, 

born Williams, who married the 
then Lord Dangan in 1863, 
and the present earl’s 
first wile, Lady Violet Nevill, 
who, though now Lady Violet 
Myddleton, keeps ler former 
style. The present Countess 
Cowley, by the way, was very 
nearly coming nez-d-nez with 
her former husband at Monte 
Carlo a few weeks ago. Sir 
Charles just left one of the 
tables as she entered the room. 


Lady 


As the 
Lady 
by his 


The fact 


that she is the daughter of the King’s indispensable ay TESS 
private secretary and the niece of Queen Alexandra’s 


equally indispensable Bedchamber Woman may have 


motived this forecast. 


AN 
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‘‘Sam” Lewis’s Old House. 
(yrs enor Square improvements will 
have made an end of Nos. 22 and 
23, up in the north-west corner. No. 23 
was the abode of Sam Lewis, the money- 
lender, for a long while a familiar land- 
mark. Sam’s widow gave it up when 
she married that lucky Scots Guardsman, 
Mr. Montagu Hill, and it is from a much 
more convenient number in the square 
that are dated those munificent quarterly 
cheques which Mrs. Hill-Lewis sends to 
King Edward’s Hospital Fund. 


The Painter of ‘‘ Derby Day.” 
he recollections of Mr. W. P. Frith are 
always interesting. He once told 
me that he met in a London street a poor 
old woman to whom he dispensed some 
charity. She turned out to be the original 
brilliant beauty in the carriage, the centre 
of the great artist’s famous “ Derby Day’ 
picture now in the Tate Gallery. 


I saw the following sign at the entrance 
of a country cemetery the other day : 
“No admittance except on business.” 


Bohringer 


INTERESTING GROUP 


The Crown Princess of Greece and her family 
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NATURAL INQUIRY. 


—__ 


Mother: Bobbie, Bobbie, you mustn’t tumble about on the furniture 


Bobbie: Nurse doesn’t mind me doing this, mother 


Re ews BAN HE 


By lJLewis 


DEE ATE BT. 


Baumer. 


Mother: When you are with nurse you may do as nurse likes, and when you are with me you must do as | like 


Bobbie: Oh! and when am | to do as | like? 


oO 
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- The Tatler 


London, May Sixteenth, 1906. 
EDITORIAL AND GENERAL O!FICES$ 


Great New Street, London, E.C. 
Telegraphic Address : '' Sphere, London." 


YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE TATLER.” 


AT HOME. Twelve months, £1 8s. 2d.; Six months, 14s. rd.; Three months, 7s. 1d. 

ABROAD.—Twelve months, £1 19s.; Six months, 19s. 6d.; Three months, gs. gd. 

The above rates do not incliavte extra numbers. 

; Newspapers for foreign parts may be posted at any time, irrespective of the departure of 
the mails. 

THE TATLER has now be2n entered as Second-class Matter at the New York, N.Y., 
Post Office, 1903. 

Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the Publishing Officé, Great New Street, 
in English money, by cheques crossed * The London & Westminst'r bank" ; ur by Post-Office 
Orders payable at the Fleet Street Post Office to the Proprietors of ‘Tue TatLer,* Great 
New Street, London, E.C, 


THE TATLER’S HOTEL LIST. 


AVIEMORE.- Station Hotel, Aviemore, Strathspey. W. H. Leccr, Manager. 


BOURNEMOUTH.— Hotel Ment Dore. South aspect. 150 rooms, electric light throughout, 
passenger lift, first-class-cuisine, winter garden and lounge, covered tennis court. Turkish 
sea-water and medicated baths. The kotel is within two minutes' walk of the Golf Links.—For 
tariff, address W. KNEESE} Manager. 


BRAEMAR. Fife Arms Hotel. Centre of Scottish Highlands. 


BURNHAM (Somerset).—Queen’s Hotel. Facing Sea. Headquarters Golf Club. 


DAWLISH.—Southwood's London Hotel. Strand. Old-established first-class family. 


DUNKELD, fifteen miles from Prerta.—The Birnam Hot-l, B.rna.s, N.B. Tariit very 
moderate. Garage. Inspection Pit. 


FPELIXSTOWE.— "The Felix.’’ A most beautiful hotel in sheltered position, with south-west 
aspect, facing thesea. Pleasantly warmed. Famous golf links. Garage. 


REAT MALVERN.—‘‘ The Garden of England.” Splendid air. Unrivalled scenery, 
Dr. Fergusson's Hydropathic Establishment. Superior, comfortable, homelike. Stands 
in own grounds on the sunny slope of the Malvern Hills overlooking the beau iful Severn Valley. 
Delighttul Residence 500 feet above the sea. Equable Climate. Bracing. Dry. Sunny. Most 
recuperating after residence in enervating climates. Perfect Sanitary Arrangements. Sheltered 
position. All modern improvements. Splendid Baths. Separa:e suites forladis and gentlemen. 
pean nT Garden: Tennis, bowls, croquet, golf. Special terms to Medical m.n. . Prospectus on 
application. oF 


[LFRACOMBE.—Runnycleave Hotel. High-class cooking. Baths. Garage. 


ERSEY.—Royal Yacht Hotel. St. Heliers. The oldest established first-class Hotel in the 
ila. pee position, facing Sea and Harbour. High-class cuisine, with most 
moderate tarilf. 


LEAMINGTON SPA.—Regent Hotel. The most charming in the provinces. Reconstructed 
and refurnished. Lift. Kecherché cuisine. Large Garage. Resident engineer. 3 minutes 
from Pump Room. Telephones: 109 & of-9 Leamington. ~ Telegrams: ‘ Regent, Leamington.” 


INCOLN.—Saracen's Head. Lincolnshire's Premier Hotel. The oldest and larg.st Hotel in 
the City. Unsurpassed for comfor.. El] ctric light throughout. Excellent cuisine at moderate 
charges. Post horses and carriages, mo or g..rage.—W. RaspaLt, Proprietor. 
it 


LONDON. Royal Palace Hotel. Most charming “position in London. Overlooking Hyde 
bes Every comfort and luxury. Enclosed suites with private bath-room. The Orchestra 
plays daily. 


LOWESTOFT .- Royal Hotel. The only high-class hotel near the harbour. Delightful situation, 


Alllatestimprovements. ‘Terms on application to Manager. : 
LYMINGTON.—The Londesborough. Central for New Forest and Isle of Wight. 


MARGATE.- Cliftonville Hydro. Fully licensed. Finestposition, facing sea and Oval, Electric 

light and lift. Roof garden. Milliards (2 tables), First-class cuisine and wines. Within easy 
distance of golf links. Motor garage in grounds of Hotel. Turkish, Dowsing and Electric baths. 
Special week-end tickets from Messrs. Cook & Sons—Saturday to Monday, £2; Friday to Monday. 
£2 10s., including rst class railway fare and full board, Special terms for lengthened stay during 
Spring and early Summer. For Tariff apply Manager. 


MATLOCK BATH.—'‘The Carlsbad of England.'’ Royal Hotel and Baths. A Luxurious 
Hotel, with perfect system of Continental and Electrig Baths. 


EWQUAY.—Headland Hotel. Finest position in Cornwall. Hotel grounds adjoin the renowned 
Newquay Golf Links, 18 holes. Largest and most comfortable Hotel in West of England. 
Two billiard tables. Motor garage. Electric light and lift. Winter terms from 3 gns. a week. 


NEwauay (Cornwall).—Hotel Edgcumbe. Splendidly situated. Bathing Beaches adjoining. 
Moderate Tariff. Garage. 


PAIGNTON.—Gerston Hotel. Close to station and sea. Garage. 


PAIGNTON.— Redcliffe Hotel. In beautiful grounds facing sea. Garage. 


PERTH.— Station Hotel. Covered way. Atrrep Foster, Manager. 


CARBORO'.—The Gainsborough Private Hotel. South Cliff. Delightfully situated. En 
pension. Table d’Ho.e. Telegrams: ‘*Cantab, Scarborongh.'' Nat. Tel. 0202. 


GOUTHAMP TON.—The Dolphin. Motor Garage. Inspection Pit and Petrol Stores. 


GS OUTHPORT.- Prince of Wales’ Hotel. ‘‘The best.” Excellent cooking. Terms moderate 
(inclusive week ends). Lest headquarters for Golfers. ’Phone 15. ‘el. ‘t Prince, Southport.” 
Hy. Gascoicne, Manager. 


SOUTHPORT.—Palace Hotel. The Hotel de Luxe. Facing sea at Birkdale. Five minutes 
from Birkdale, fifteen from Formby Golf Links. Turkish, sea-water baths. Moderate tarill, 
—STANLEY G. R. Ho_man, Manager. 


SOUTHPORT.— Bold Hotel, Lord Street. Close to all places of interest. Recently re-decorated 
throughout. Tariff str ctly moderate. Special inclusive week-end terms. Stabling, motor 
garage, Tel. 26.—E. W. Crark, Proprietor. 


"TUNBRIDGE WELLS.—Mount Ephraim Hotel. Beautifully situated on the summit of Mount 
Ephraim. The leading and most fashionable hotel of this favourite winter resort. Only one 
hour from London. Terms most moderate, on application to Manageress. 


ENTNOR.—Royal Hotel. Largest and best. Finest view of the Island from hotel. Four acres 
beautifully laid out private grounds. Delightful winter resort. Inclusive charge 10/- per day, 
Week ends 18/-. Manager, F. Montague Hayden. 


ESTON-SUPER-MARE.—Week end at Grand Atlantic Hotel. Garage. 
Do. Leete's Private Hotels. Telephone 02097. 
Do. Royal Hotel, fcr comfort. Re-furnished. Electric light. Garage. 
Do. For bracing Atlantic Breezes, Booxlet, stamp, Phillput, Stationer. 
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LYRIC THEATRE. Mr. LEWIS WALLER. 
LessEE—Mr. WILLIAM GREET. 


Under the Management of Mr. Tom B, Davis. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.30, 
BRIGADIER GERARD._ By A. Conan Dove, 
LEWIS WALLER. EVELYN MILLARD. 
MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY at 2.30, 
B x Office open 10 to 10. . Telephone: 3687 Gerrard, 


COLISEUM, a3, cumU be. WSiiseum RevuE.” Oversco 


Artistes on the Stage. Pric.s 6d. to 7s. 6d. 
boxes 1 to 2 Guineas, 


ONDON HIPPODROME. 


TWICE DAILY, 
At 2 and 8 p.m. 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE. 


MPIRE THEATRE. ; COPPELIA 
New Romantic Ballet, Mlle. ADELINE GENEE, Premiére Danseuse. 
VENUS 1906. A Révue by GeorGEe GrossmituH, JUNR. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.0. Manager, Mr. H. J. Hircnins. 
— eee 


IMPERIAL ROYAL 


USTRIAN EXHIBITION, EARL’S COURT. 
Under the Patronage «¢ H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


AN EXHIBITION OF ARTS, INDUSTRIES AND MANUFACTURES. 
Under the auspices of THE AUSTRIAN GOVERNMENT. 
Open 11 a.m. to 11 p.m. Admission 1s, Season ‘Vicsets ros. 6d. 
THE MASTERPIECES of LEADING ARTISTS. CHARMING PICTURES. 

EXQUISITE SPATUARY. HANDICRAFTS of the VIENNESE GUILDs. TASHIONS— 
FURNITURE—BRONZES—CHINA GLASS-ART PRINTING. VIENNA AT WOKK, 

BAKERY— DAIRY— SAUSAGE FACTORY, 

A TRIP THROUGH LOVELY AUSTRIA. 

GRAND MILITARY and PROMENADE CONCERTS 


YROL VILLAGE IN THE EMPRESS HALL. 


Lite in the Mountains—Real Waterfall—Ic2 Grotto—Tyroler Songs and Dances —Vienna 
Beauties Quartette—Great Romantic k« production, 
SUMMER THEATRE—VIENNA LY NIGHT. 
Under the direction of Herr Gabor St-iner. 
GREAT PANORAMA OF THE BATTLE OF ISEL, 
THE SALT MINE. 
An extraordinary reproduction of a famous Austrian mine. Shoot the miners’ chutes. 
Ferry the Brine Lake. 
THE VIENNA PRATER. 
The Wurstel Man. Otto's Wonder Cats. Bicycle Circus, Stereorema. Electric Targets 
Helter Skeltcr. Pagodanan Eastern Enigma. Cavernof the Sirens. Salzkammergut Loatson Lake. 
Sir Hiram Maxim's Flying Machine. ; 


AUSTRIAN RESTAURANT CAFE AND LAGER BEER HALL. 


PHOTOGRAPHS IN NATURAL COLOURS. 
THE ST. JAMES’ STUDIO, 


NATURAL COLOUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 
45; OLD BOND STREET, |W. 


BOOKS RECEIVED BY “THE TATLER” 


Publishers are requested to attach the price to all books sent 


PIcTURES FROM THE BALKANns. By John Foster Fraser. 63. (Casse!l & Co.) 

MODERN MEDICINE FOR THE Home, By Ernest Walker, M.R.C.S. 2s. 64. (T. Werner Laur: 

Tue Jotrincs oF aN OLp Soupier. By Sir J. Hollams. 8s. net. (Jolin Murray.) 

MonoGrapus: Garrick, Macready, Rachel, and Baron Stockmar, By Sir ‘1 he-dore Mart 
t2s, net. (Jon Murray.) 

Ports AND FPOETKY OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY: James Montgomery to Anna Let) a 
Waring. 1s. 64. (George Routledge & Sons, Ltd.) 

Tre UNperTAKER's FrrLp. By Herbert Compton. 6s. (Baclie'or & Benedict ) 


THE MAY NUMBER OF 


THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE 
OF SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


: CONTENTS: 
SPORTSMEN OF MARK: VII.—Mr. W. F. LEE, J.P. By Arrrep E. T. Watson 
Illustrated. 
PROSPECIS OF THE POLO SEASON. By Artuur W. Coaten. Illustrated. 
STRANGE STORIES OF SPOKT: XV.—Mr. LYNCARGO’S PxaOFESSIONAL. Dy Frank 


N-FISHING IN FLORIDA. By E.G. S. Cuurcuity. Ilustrated. 

A CRICKET PROBLEM. By Home Gornon. 

FALCONRY IN THE FAR EAST. By F. J. Norman. I/lustrated, 

RACING IN THE WEST INDIES. By Caprain W. J. P. Benson. I-lustrated, 
FLIES—FACTS AND FANCIES. By Ciirrorp Corbiry. 

EATING ONE'S CAKE AND HAVING IT. By Grorce A. Wape, B.A. Illustrated. 
BOBBERY PACKS. By Captain H. Rowan-Ropinson, R.G.A. 

BOOKS ON SPORT. 

BADMINTON NOTA BENE. 

“HUNTING IN LONDON"': A New Prize Comprrition. 

A PRIZE COMPETITION. Tue Marcu Awarp. Illustrated. 


To be obtained of all Booksellers and at the Railway Bookstalls throughout 
( the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Irelaid. 


: PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


©UB. COMPETITIONS. 


Detailed particulars of all these Competitions are given on pages /4, 


294, and vii of ‘“ The Tatler” for February 21. 


Pie Competition. 


The last of the Thirteen Coupons in this Competition appeared in our issue of May oth, and 
the Editor will now be pleased to receive solutions to the cimplete series. The Closing Date 
of the ‘‘ Pie’! Competition will be held over till June 25 for the benefit of Foreign and Colo al 
Competitors. The answers to eaci ‘‘ Pie’’ should be written out distinctly uj cn a seperate sheet 
o® paper, and the thirteen sheets pinned together with the thirteen Coupons and posted to “ THe 
Enp:ror, Toe Tatrcer, Great NEw STREET, Lonpon, E.C.," marked ‘* PIE." 

Competitors are requested to note the following Corrections in certain ‘* Pies ’’:— 

(1)—The Editor regrets that by a printer's error an ‘‘S" ovyerinuch appeared in “The 
Tatler’’ Pie No. 3 in the issue lof February 28, and a sh ri “&" overmuch in 
Pie No. 5, March 14. een 

(2)—Owing to a late correction in the type of one of the advertisements in issue. of 
March 14 the letters of '‘‘ Cheapest—Purest "' should have been reproduced in the ‘‘ P’e 


thus: Cheapest—Purest—instead of in this typ2: CHEAPEST— PUREST. 
£25 for Amateur Playwrights. 


The Editor offers £25 for the best One-Act Play, to occupy not more than half-an-hour in 
performance and to number not more than three charac ers. Mr. Arthur Bourchier has hind) 
consented to act as adjudicator in the Competition. The copyright of the successful play wi 
belong to the Editor. z Z Hes 

The Competition. will be open until August 30. All manuscripts must be typewr.tten an¢ 
accompanied by stamped addressed envelope for return. 


ane TRAPNELL ISIS SECA OF OLD CHINESE: PORCELAIN 
n view et 
GORER & SON'S GALLERIES, 170, NEW BOND STREET, W. 
Admission on presentation of visiting-card cn!y. 
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Tittle-Tattle of Day : 


iE PALER. 


By the 
Tattler, 


When to See the Academy—Are Women More Dissipated than Men? 


When to See the Academy. 
S When is the best time to go to 
the Academy?” asked -—-— 

at the Atheneum Club the other 
day ? 

“ Just about twelve o'clock noon,” 
was the reply. 

Why ?” 

“ Because the galleries are so 
crowded you can’t see the pictures.” 


At Claridge’s. 

[s it true that at one of Dr. Reich’s 
recent lectures at Claridge’s 

Hotel he exclaimed, “ Take away 

woman and what would follow ?” 

Is it also a fact that a male voice 

cried out, ‘* We would ” ? 


Are Wom2n More Dissipated than 
Men ? 
have just paid a visit to two of 
London’s foremost ladies’ clubs. 


T had been given to understand that the present ladies’ club was 
the home of brightness, the haunt of ladies renowned for their 


beauty and brilliancy, 
the abode of the dis- 
tinctly smart. Never 
having been in a ladies’ 
club before I was pre- 
pared to accept all the 
stories that are current 
concerning the femi- 
nine dissipation of 
members to whom the 
three-finger tot of 
brandy was an old 
friend; of members, 
too, who smoke long 
I was prepared 
for an entirely dissi- 
pated day. Alas! 
there may be some 
ladies’ clubs where this 
result is achieved, but 
not at the Lyceum or 
the New Century. I 
went into the smoke- 
room-—ah! that 
smoke-room—and then 
proceeded to the 
billiard - room —alas ! 
that game of billiards. 


cigars. 


AN EXCITING GAME 


Milustrations Burezu 


THE LATEST PORTRAIT OF KING EDWARD 


THE NEW CENTURY CLUB—A SCENE 


IN THE BILLIARD-ROOM 
AT THE LYCEUM 
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IN THE SMOKE-ROOM 


A Sad and Disappointed Man. 

] left the premises of both clubs a 
sad and disappointed man. The 

average life of the average clubman 

is dull enough, but women take their 

club pleasures very, very sadly. 


An Art Rumour. 


“[ here is a rumour to the effect 

that the art critic, Mr. D. S. 
McColl, is in the running for the 
directorship of the Tate Gallery. 
One can imagine some amusing 
changes on the walls if the rumour 
has any foundation and Mr. McColl 
is seen at Millbank. 


R.S.B.A. and W.H.J.B. 

r[ alking of art reminds me thata 
keen fight is expected for the 

presidency of the Royal Society of 

British Artists, the famous old society 


in Suffollx Street, whose rooms, on account of their peace and 
quietude, have been the scene of innumerable flirtations and 


offers of marriage. 
They would have a 
safe man in _ their 


present vice-president, 
Mr. We “Hs* J Boot, 
whose tact would pre- 
vent the troubles which 
were so marked during 
the Whistlerian era. 


Wanted, a Warehouse- 
man. 

correspondent has 
sent me the fol- 
lowing advertisement 
which appeared recent- 
ly in a country paper: 
“Wanted, a ware- 
houseman. Applicants 
must be accustomed 
to rigorous discipline. 
Only the offers of such 
candidates will be 
entertained who have 
served in the army or 


a 


been married for a 

i Bolak considerable length of 
time.” 

ria — 7 


CLUB 


Bola 


AT LUNCH 


DEE PAs Bur, 


The One and Only Baby. 

EALLY, kind Mr. Tatier, you 
touch a deep chord in my heart 
when you ask me to talk about 
my baby—of course I know that 

Ishould say “our” baby, but a mother’s 
firstborn seems to me to have a supreme, 
if egotistical, claim. Then, again, I know 
that there are other mothers and other 
babies, but I don’t see how there can be 
another baby quite, quite like mine. There 
I go again—mine. And that is really a 
great shame, for Seymour is just as fond 
of her as I am. After all, that is not so 
very strange when you really come to 
consider matters. 


A Fond Father. 
Fathers have their feelings as well as 

mothers. At least, I have been given 
to understand so. And Seymour simply 
dotes on baby. This is very right and 
proper, so long as it does not keep him 
from his duty to the public. But that 
cannot be urged against him, for he has 
worked harder than ever since baby was 
born, and his ° 
projects, which — > 
include the 
building of two 
theatres, are 
more numerous 
now than _ be- 
fore that happy 
event. 


Always Baby. 
ut I must 


give up 
calling her — 


oh, yes, she’s a 

girl, and per- 
haps that is | 
why we love 
her so much— 
‘“ Baby. Hor 
she is getting 
quite  grown- 
up; she is now 
sixteen months 
old. No; she 
can’t wall yet, 
but she is be- 1 


paloy Il : 


Immortalised in Rhyme. 

H e has not been taken to task very 
much for that, but as we thought 

that perhaps the verse in which we sang 

about the baby might be considered 


too personal we omitted it after the 
first night of the new piece at the 
Aldwych. Of course, we had grown so 


accustomed to it that we thought nothing 
of it. After all, it is a mere ‘‘ nonsense ” 
verse. Here it is, so that you may judge 
for yourself :— 

I say to Seymour, ‘‘ Get up, dear ; 

Baby’s asleep ’’—‘' Yes I know, dear ’— 

“Take her up gently,’’ and oh you should see 

Him in silk and hose arrayed 

Sing to her the ‘‘church parade "'— 

She keeps him awake till early morning. 


Which has been Cut. ; 
ow, the odd part of it all is that we 
get dozens of applications every week 
from strangers asking us to replace that 
verse about “the dear baby.” But we 


have thought it best to omit it altogether. 
Yet the very fact that we are asked to sing 


ginning to talk. 
At any rate, 
she has got as 
far as lisping 
“Ella” when 
she sees me—and_ that 
I assure you; in fact, every moment 
that I can spare from the theatre. How 
did she learn that name, you may ask. 
I can only think that she must have caught 
it from Seymour. Her present mode of 
addressing me will be altered when she 
grows to “ years of discretion,” but just now 
I cannot find it in my heart to correct her, 
especially as I do verily believe that it was 
her father who taught her. 


is very often, 


Betty, the Beauty—of Bath. 
He own name—that is to say, the first 
of her Christian names, for she has 
quite a number of them—is Elizabeth. 
As you may well imagine, that is too 
weiglity a title for a child in her cradle, so 
we call her “ Betty,” and by that name 
I fancy she will be known for quite a long 
time tocome. Yes, 1am the Lady Betty 
in The Beauty of Bath, and the heroine of 
that piece was called by one of the authors 
after his own little daughter. 


In the popular duet, ‘‘ Bridge, 


MISS ELLALINE TERRISS AND MR. SEYMOUR HICKS 


it so often shows that there is a large 
audience which loves the domestic side of 
life and sees no harm in its being alluded 
to on the stage. 


Playgoing Lovers of Domesticity. 
“Then, again, we are sent heaps of toys 
for “Betty” continually—indeed, 
hardly a day passes but we are recipients 
of some token—either a letter or a toy— 
which is proof positive that the playgoing 
public has a keen regard for the child of 
those who seek to administer to its amuse- 
ments in an innocent manner. “ The 
drama’s laws the drama’s patrons give; 
and we that live to please, must please— 
to live.” 
ue 
The Young Folks at Home. 
Apart from. the happiness which we 
have in our child, it is a great joy 
to us to know that our adopted daughter 
is nearly—I had almost said quite, but I 
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” sung in ‘‘The Beauty of Bath” 
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sy Ellaline Terriss. 


don’t think that could be—as fond of little 
“ Betty” as we are. She loves her dearly. 
In short, it is not too much to say that 
both children—although not related to 
one another in the least. bit—are like 
sisters, and in that respect they are so 
regarded by us, the elder one being a 
second little mother to the real daughter 
of the house. And what a house it is! 
It is so strange to have a nursery in it, 
and to have in that nursery a little Betty 
while the Lady Betty of the stage is away 
doing her best to please “ the kind friends. 
in front.” 


Baby and Work. 
Fo I should like it to be understood 
that I love my work just as much 
as I do my baby—there, you see I can’t 
help it—I should have said ‘four’ baby. 
That is one advantage that the actress. 
has over many of her sisters. She can 
enjoy her public triumphs and she can be 
happy in her home life at the same time. 
It is a curious change from acting a part 
and receiving the applause of the theatre 
; to a drive in 
+ a motor car 
each night to 
our home in 
the country. 
But the twenty 
odd miles soon 
pass, and we 
/ look forward 
/ to the pleasure 
of a few hours. 
of home life 
as a real help 
in our public 
work. 


Our Audience. 
if hope — that 
you will not 
think me ego- 
tistical if I say 
that we have 
an audience 
that is entirely 
our own. If 
believe that is 
true of all 
people who are 
before the pub- 
lic whether in 
the theatre or 
in other walks of life. Great numbers 
of playgoers attend various performances, 
but I think that they know just what to 
expect at the different houses. And it is 
always sale to give the public what it is 
looking for especially in the theatrical 
world. In many cases, in the majority, I 
fancy, there is no longer the old veil of 
mystery which used to shroud the actor. 
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Foulsham & Banpeld 
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Personal Interest of Actor for Audience. 


This perhaps is all for the best. At least, 

I am convinced that there is no harm 
in it. But it makes it all the more 
necessary for the actor to take the audience 
into his confidence, to be on a more or less. 
familiar footing so far as musical comedy 
is concerned. After all, it is only a rever- 
sion to an old principle of the playhouse. 
For the “low comedian ”’ often “ gagged.” 
The modern interpellation is in a different 
form that is all. 
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Feuilleton. 


TE RA TIGER. 


Begin To-day (While You are Young and Strong). 


19 O8. 


With a Full Account of the Siege of Berlin. 


By FRANKA RICHARDSHEIMER 
With Naval Chapters by Lieut.-Colomel Newnham-Davis. 


SYNOPSIS.—The author describes at great length his own family history, proving that he is descended from the more eminent Richardson 
who wrote “ Clarissa Harlowe.” Some years ago, annoyed at the number of Germans resident in London, he emigrated to Berlin and 


changed his name to Richardsheimer. 


Here, following the example of many Teutons who at the fast election attempted to get into the 


British Parliament, he became a candidate for one of the divisions of Dusseldorf, which he now represents in the Reichstag. 


The First Alarm. 


HAD just come out of the Niederéster- 
reichische Escompte - Gesellschalt, 
whither I had been compelled to go 
on a matter of considerable financial 

importance, when I saw my friend, Herr 
Siegfried Wagner. After his usual custom 
he was made up as a cross between a 
jockey and a mountaineer with some slight 
suggestion of a football player about his 
knickerbockers. | Absent - mindedly but 
firmly gripping his umbrella with both 
hands above his head he went through a 
series of Sandow exercises, at which he is 
an adept. 

Much to my celight the great man 
accepted the offer of a seat in my motor 
car, and'we sped swiftly along the Unter 
den Linden, across the Schlosse Briicke, 
along the Neue Konige Strasse, and so out 
into the open country. Nothing of im- 
portance occurred until we reached 
Hamburg. 


Nothing Happened at Hamburg. 
othing of importance occurred in 
Hamburg except that I thought it 
wiser, as I was on a pleasure trip, to get 
rid of Siegfried. 

Accompanied by my chauffeur I pro- 
ceeded to the mouth of the Elbe. 

I had no reason to suppose that any- 
thing would occur at the mouth of the 
Elbe. 

Merely for something to do I looked 
out over the sea. ‘To my intense surprise, 
on the horizon in the direction of Heligo- 
land I saw a vast fleet of warships steaming 
in my direction. 

What could they be ? 


— 
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THE BRITISH FLEET 


The New Germany. 


‘They could not be German vessels... Ever 

since the publication in the “ Daily 
Mail” of “ The Invasion of 1910” a great 
change had come over the spirit of Ger- 
many. Iyerybody was so impressed, from 
the highest to the lowest, by the feasi- 
bility of Messrs. Le Queux and Wilson’s 
scheme for the annihilation of England 
that contempt for that puny Power had 
obsessed the country. We had sold our 
warships to anyone who would buy them. 
Conscription had been abandoned. There 
were practically no soldiers in Germany 
save a few regiments used for ceremonial 
purposes. 


My Broken-German Protest. 


“Lime alter time I had risen from my seat 

in the Reichstag and protested in 
more or less broken German against the 
lethargy of the War Minister. I had been 
howled down on each occasion. The 
War Minister, Herr Arthur Strauss, had 
himself sneered at me for an Englishman, 
had called me a bogus German, and had 
hinted that only grotesque egotism could 
make a person of English extraction 
believe in the possibility of danger from 
Great Britain. 


An Alarm Crank. 


had done my best. I had tried to found 
rifle clubs. I had urged that German 
students, instead of fighting their duels 
with swords, should fight them with rifles. 
But all to no avail. I was regarded as 
an alarm crank. 


——— 
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And here on the horizon was a fleet 
of warships. Nearer and nearer they came, 
whilst I stood spellbound. 

I pulled myself together and instructed 
my chauffeur to return at top speed to 
Berlin and give the alarm. 


The Landing. 
nstantaneously and in perfect order the 
hundred troopships disgorged their 
soldiers. Within a quarter of an hour 
over a million men, horses, and artillery 
were landed on German soil. 

Had I not suspected from their khaki 
uniforms that they were English soldiers 
the regularity of their movements would 
have left no doubt in my mind as to the 
fact that they belonged to the finest army 
in the world. 

It would have been idle for me, single- 
handed, to attempt to repulse the invaders. 


The First Royal Beavers. 
Ore young officer, a subaltern in the 
First Royal Beavers, stark and keen 

as an undrawn sword, his muscles taut as 
whipcord from much ragging, cried :— 

“Who goes there?” 

“What say?” I asked with a’ slight 
Marylebone accent. 

“You are my prisoner,” he replied. 

“You are perfectly right,” I answered. 

Elated at their first capture the soldiers 
gave a loud cheer. 

The subaltern said :— 

“Tam instructed to take you on board 
the. flagship of. Admiral. Wilson.” 

Without more ado I was put on 
board a pinnace and conveyed to the 
Vanguard. 


IN SIGHT—BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST ON THE SPOT (IN FLEET STREET) 
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The Invasion of 19O8—cont. 


A Great Victory. 
Or my way. the officer had told me that 
the entire German fleet of fishing 
smacks had been sunk off Heligoland, 
that the British had won the Battle of 
Heligoland, the greatest victory since 
Trafalgar, without sustaining any serious 
loss. He was loud in his praises of 
Admiral Wilson, whom he maintained 
possessed quite as great strategic genius 
as General “Le Queux, the commander of 
the invading army. 


Under New Leaders. 
FE 2giand, he told me, had at last recog- 

~ nised that naval and military talent 
had long been extinct in the services. 
Therefore, all the ships and regiments were 
officered by eminent literary men, who 
alone understood modern warfare. (He 
himself had been a reporter at Bow Street 
before adopting a military career.) 

I expressed my entire appreciation of 
the new system. 

“But,” I said, ‘Thad no suspicion that 
England and Germany were at war.” 

“Oh-no,” he said, “S war has not actu- 
ally been declared. It isu’t necessary 
nowadays. Indeed, we don’t consider 
this a war at all. We are simply going 
to march to Berlin and capture it by 
way of autumn manoeuvres.” 


The British Fleet. 
Rapidly the little pin- 

nace steamed 
between the huge hulk 
of the Electrobus, com- 
manded, as my young 
friend told.me, by Cap- 
tain Hall Caine-;... the 
Rapide, one of the finest 
vessels in the fleet, under 
Rear-Admiral | Chester- 
ton ; the splendid Arrow, 
a twin ship to the Van- 
guard, from the bridge 
of which~ I could see 
Captain Sims’s. bronzed 
and’ bearded face. As 
we neared the General 
I noted a_ beautiful 
young man in_ the 
uniform of a. captain 
giving orders, mayjes- 
tically almost, to a lieu- 
tenant who I afterwards 
heard was Arthur Bing- 
ham Walkley, the emi- 
nent Franco - Greek 
scholar. My captor 
noticed the direction in 
which my eyes were 
peering. 


Personal and Personalia. 
“That,” he whispered, 

“is Captain 
Barry Pain. But here,” 
he exclaimed, “is per- 
haps the greatest hero 
in all the fleet. You 
see that little torpedo 
boat? It is called the 
Bronté. It is com- 
manded by Lieutenant 
Shorter. He did won- 
ders last night. His 
name. will go down to 
posterity with those of 


Drake and Frobisher. 
We hope that Lieu- 
* who at 


tenant Austit 


* He it was who discovered 
in ‘‘Jameson's’ Ride” that 
“© Cecil” rhymed-with “ wrestle.” 
All honour to him! 


one time used to write poetry, will turn out 
a ballad of the Bronté that will rival Tenny- 
son’s Revenge. Clement King Shorter,” 
he cried, his face pink with enthusiasm, 
“and the Bronté for ever!’ 


The Gazeka Dots. 


Tben he explained for my benefit that the 
Bronté had originally been named 
after one of Nelson’s titles, the dukedom 
of Bronté, but to please ‘C.K. S.,’" as he 
affectionately called him, two little gazéka 
dots had been added to the e. 

At this moment we drew up 
steep sides of the Vanguard. 

“You may care to keep this,” he said, 
“as a souvenir,” handing me a menu card 
on which something was written in pencil. 
“Tt’s the dinner that we had before the 
battle.” 


at the 


Colonel Newnham-Davis’s Naval Notes. 


THE BATTLE OF HELIGOLAND 
MENU. 
Caviar d’Astrachan 
Toriue Claire 
Saumon Bouilli. Sauce Richmond 


+ ‘(Any member of the staff of THe Tarcer using, 
or allowing to be used, the words, Bronté, Omar Khayyam, 
or Susan Imogen Guiney is liable to instant dismissal.” 
—Extract from the Ed.torial Rules. 


THE QUESTIONER OUTDONE 


“There is nothing worse than a man taking a kiss without asking for it” 
“What about the man who asks for a kiss and then doesn’t take it?” 
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By Frank Richardsheimer. 


Filet de Soles a la Pinqune 
Ris de Veau Braisé Referee . 
Quartier d’Agneau a la Maitre du 3 
“Sporting ‘limes’. , 
Pommes Nouvelles. Petits Pois au Beurre 
Sorbet a la Nain de Sang 
Poussins Rotis a la Jean Corlett 
Salade Lovette 
Asperges. Sauce Odol 
Macedoine de Fruits Glacée a la Gastronome- 
Royal ; 
Corbeilles de Friandises 
Soufflé au Winning Post. 
Fruit et Dessert 
Café 


WINES 


Romans 
Berncastler Doctor Robertson-Nicoll, 1893 
Perrier et Beano.. Extra sec. 
Stereoscopic Company et. Fils, 1898 
Pommard, 1893 
Chateau en Espagne, 1878 
Sievier’s Port, 1870, a fruity wine with a 
port character 
Liqueurs 
After such a repast victory must be ours ! 
England expects every man to eat his 
dinner—N: Newnuam-Davis. 
(To be continued) 


‘6 Paimt me 


im.?? 

AN well-known mil- 
honaire mine- 
owner of Orton, U.S.A., 
has ‘just built a new 
opera-house for that 


interesting township. 
The senator, who had 
engaged an- artist to 
fresco the walls with 
appropriate subjects, 
entered the building the 
other day. while the 
painter was at work on 
a portrait of Shakspere. 
“Who’s that. you're 
drawing ?”’ inquired the 
senator.. - “ Shakspere,” 
was the reply.. “ Who's 
he?”.° “ The ° greatest 
dramatist and poet that 
ever liwediiis <ver 
done anything for 
Ostomy asked 
the senator. “No,” 
answered the man with 
the brush sadly. -‘t He 
died———” “ Then paint 
him right out and put 
me in.” 


Some Useful Statistics. 
KX man who has kept 

an account of the 
number of kisses ex- 
changed with his wife 
since their union con- 
sents. to its publication 
as follows: First year, 
36,500; second year, 
16,000; third year, 
3,650; fourth year, 120 ; 
fifth year, 2 He then 


left off keeping the 
record. 

uk & 
oe believe her father 


is well-to-do, isn’t 
he?” “Qn the con- 
trary, I've found him 
very hard to do.” 
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‘A PROMISING OUTLOOK. By Geo. Belcher. 


* 


ce Grandmamma, shall | look like you when I’m old?” 
“Yes, dear, if you’re good ” : 
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By John oO’ 
London. 


The Street of Fair Women—Counting Cats—A Lilliput London. 


Bond Street in May. 

HERE are certain places and seasons 
which cannot be neglected by the 
student of London. High among 
these I place a two-hours stroll in 

Bond Street on a May afternoon — two 
hours of leisurely observation, of zig-zag 
looking into shop windows, with an art 
gallery and a cup of tea thrown in. Begin 
at Piccadilly and work your way slowly 
up to Oxford Street. I do not say that 
vou will emerge at the top a happier man. 
The sights of Bond Street seen thus in 
detail connote so much wealth, elegance, 
and expense that few can look upon them 
without some slight disturbance of mind. 
It is the street of the loaves and fishes, and 
it is the street of fair women. ‘“ Dear 
Street,” ejaculated Lord Lytton :— 

Of noise, of crowds, of wealth, 

Of all earth's thousand joys, save health ; 

Of plate, of books—and (I incline a 

Little that way) of old Sévres china ; 

Of all, in short, by which pursuing 

We glide en'ranced to our undoing. 


The High Street of the Highest. 


(onridcred as a shopping centre for the 
Upper Ten Thousand Bond Street is 
perfect. Its variety is greater than you 
might suppose. ‘This is literally a street 
Where each who wills may suit his wish, 
Here choose a Guido —there his fish, 


In fact, Iam persuaded that the affection 
which its habitués feel for Bond Street is 
due in part to its resemblance to the all- 
providing high street of a feudal country 
town. It has that narrow, easy, domestic 
air, and is organised to supply everything 
that Mayfair needs, from art to ashpans, 
from diamonds to ducklings, under the 
aegis of the Lion and Unicorn. Its politics 
go without saying. You cannot imagine 
it expressing them in any crude or occa- 
sional form; yet in one of its costly 
windows I saw the other afternoon the 
following notice set against a priceless 


Oriental vase: ‘The Address to Lord 
Milner: Signatures may be made here.” 
Quite reasonable of course, but how 


characteristic ! How attractive to the 


dowager duchess ! 


Tired James. 


Qyer a famous cake shop at the south- 

west corner of Old Bond Street 
(Piccadilly) you read the inscription, 
“Established 1688.” That is practically 
the date at which the street began. The 
west side from Piccadilly to Grafton Street 
was built first, replacing Clarendon House. 
The speculator, Sir Thomas Bond, is said 
to have fared badly. 


Thomson’s House. 


[2 one of these Old Bond Street houses 
the poet Thomson lived for some 
time. That his lodging was on the west 
side of the street is proved by a caustic 
remark of Mrs. Piozzi, who said that the 
aor of “ The Castle of Indolence ” was 
himself so indolent that he seldom rose to 
see the sun do more than glisten on the 
opposite windows of the street. 


Industrious Edward. 
“Thomson was the first great literary 
dweller in a street which was to 
shelter Sterne, Gibbon, Boswell, Scott, and 
Byron. ‘While coaches were rattling 
through Bond Street I have passed many 
solitary evenings in my lodgings with my 
books,” wrote Gil ybon, and he was then in 
his youth. But then Edward Gibbon was 
one of those concentrated and consecrated 
men to whom London makes small appeal. 


A Bond Street Death Bed. 


“Died yesterday, at his lodgings in 
Bond Street, the Rey. Mr. Sterne, 
author of ‘ Tristram Shandy » some volumes 
of sermons, and the ‘Sentimental Journey’.” 
Sterne died strangely neglected and alone, 
and a singular circumstance lent to his 
dissolution the grotesqueness which had 
marked his life. While he lay in the 
gasps of pleurisy a party of his distin- 
euished friends, including two dukes and 
two earls, and David Garrick and David 
Hume, were dining close by in Clifford 
Street. Someone mentioned Sterne’s illness, 
and by general consent a footman named 
John Macdonald was sent round to Bond 
Street to inquire. That gold-laced foot- 
man was the only human being who saw 
Sterne die. Sent upstairs by the landlady 
he found the great author in extremis. 
Strange to say, Macdonald afterwards 
wrote some memoirs in which the scene 
is preserved: “I went into the room and 
he was just a-dying. I waited ten minutes, 
and in five he said, ‘Now it has come.’ 
He put up his hands as if to stop a blow 
and died in a minute.” Where this hap- 
pened now stands Agnews’ picture shop. 


Some Famous Names. 
ere I writing a retrospective ‘“ Who's 
Who” of Bond Street I should 
require most of the pages in this number 
of Tue Tatier. Besides the names. I 
have mentioned it would be necessary to 
introduce those of Swift, Lord Nelson, 
Lady Hamilton, the famous Lord Camel- 
ford, Mrs. Delany, and many more. 
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Counting Cats. 


ond Street, too, is a monument to the 
smartness of Charles James Fox. 
Mr. Wheatley relates in his capital book, 
“ Round about Piccadilly,” that once when 
walking in Bond Street with the Prince of 
Wales Fox laid him a wager that he would 
see more cats than he did in a given 
distance. Fox shrewdly took the sunny 
side of the street and counted thirteen 
cats, while the Prince on the shady side 
saw not one. 


Pugilist and Poet. 
} J ot least conspicuous in the Bond Stree, 
roll of fame is the name of John 
Jackson, or “Gentleman” Jackson, the 
pugilistic champion of England between 
1795 and 1803. Perhaps no professional 
sportsman in this country ever enjoyed 
such prestige and confidence as Jackson. 
Moreover, his immortality is secured by 
association. One day Leigh Hunt saw a 
small black object dancing on the Thames 


near Waterloo Bridge and a quiet man 
on the bank gazing at it intently. The 


object was the head of Lord Byron, and 
the quietly-dressed man on the bank was 
John Jackson, lis tutor in all manly sports, 
referred to in ‘Don Juan” as “my old 
friend and corporal pastor and master.” 
Jackson’s famous ‘* Rooms” in Bond Street 
became the headquarters of the Pugilistica 
Club and the exclusive resort of men of 
fancy and fashion. These rooms and their 


proprietor are well described by Pierce 

Egan in his “ Life in London,’ where 

Corinthian Tom introduces Bob Logic 
5 


to the pugilist thus: “Servility is not 
known to him. Flattery he detesis. In- 


tegrity, impartiality, good nature, and 
manliness are the corner stones of his 


understanding.” 


A Lilliput London. 


Bond Street has ever been famous for 
its art galleries and refined ex- 
hibitions. Out of them all I will 
mention a very remarkable one which 
only a few very old Londoners can 
possibly remember. About the year 1832 
there was shown at the Western Exchange 
in Old Bond Street a wonderful Grand 
Model of the City of London, constructed 
in wood with minute regard to truth, and 
containing reproductions of 120,000 houses 
and 140 churches. The Thames was re- 
presented by glass. The model extended 
to Westminster and Southwark, and it was 
claimed that the spectator could easily find 
his own dwelling. In short, a Lilliput 
London and a curious Bond Street toy, 
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Sydney 
MISS NELLIE EMERALD 


Acharming comédienne on tour with ‘‘ The Prince 
of Pilsen’? company 


The Opera. 


‘The Opera season has been worthily 

opened by magnificent performances 
of Tristan und Isolde and the Nibelungen 
Ring. On the opening night, when 
Tristan was performed, Covent Garden 
was a fine spectacle. Whilst the King 
and Queen were absent the royal box 
was occupied by H.R.H. the Duke 
and Duchess and Princess Patricia of 
Connaught. They were commendably 
punctual, taking their places five minutes 
before the curtain rose. On Saturday the 
second cycle of “The Ring” began, the 
previous evenings being occupied by per- 
formances of Faust, Der Vagabund und die 
Prinzessin, and Dey Barbier von Bagdad. 
Dr. Hans Richter has excelled himself as 
ogee tor. 


Royalty and the Oped 
Very pleasant is it to note 
the interest taken in the 
Opera by the Royal Family. 
That it is an interest based 
upon a real love for music is 
well known by those who have 
the privilege of meeting the 
King and Queen. Her Majesty's 
devotion to Wagner is almost a 
passion. Rarely if ever does 
Queen Alexandra miss a per- 
formance of Wagnerian opera 
when she is in town, and when 
she commands an orchestral per- 
formance she invariably selects 
several Wagnerian items as a 
part of the programme. Her 
Majesty has the merit of being 
punctual at every performance 
she attends. 


oar 28 


The King Present. 
k is Majesty showed his devo- 
tion to the Opera by visit- 


ing Covent Garden to hear 
Tristan but an hour or so 


after his arrival at Buckingham 

-alace. He was keenly inte- 
rested in the performance and 
was generous in his applause at 
the end of each act. What is 
better his Majesty generally stays 
to the end of the performance. 


‘“A Girl on the Stage.” 

aXe very excellent mixture is 
A Girl on the Stage at the 

Prince of Wales's T heatre, which 

Mr. George Edwardes and_ his 


Before tihe 
ootlhigints. 


First Nights of To-day 
and Yesterday. 


trusty men, Messrs. Owen Hall, Ivan Caryll 
and Adrian Ross, have concocted from 
The Little Cherub and other delightful in- 
gredients. Miss Ruth Vincent was very 
good although, unfortunately, the excite- 
ment and strain told upon her at the first 
performance, when she fainted on the 
ee She is well helped by Miss Gabrielle 
Ray, Mr. ae Edouin, Mr. Lionel Mackinder, 
and Mr. W. H. Berr 


“ The pee Mr. Vanderveldt.” 
am told that Mr. Sutro’s play at the 
Garrick Theatre is playing very suc- 
cessfully, Mr. Arthur Bourchier and Miss 
Violet Vanbrugh being excellent in their 
respective parts. 


‘““The Man from Blankley’s.” 

Mc Frederick Harrison celebrated the 
= fiftieth performance of The Man 
from Blankley’s at the Haymarket by 
producing Mrs. Francis Blundell's Olf and 
the Little Maid. It is a stage version of 
the story which has charmed all of us. 


The German Season Closes. 
On Saturday night the German com- 
pany gave their last performance for 
the present at the Great Queen Street 
Theatre. It was appropriately a_ benefit 
performance for the very able director of 
the theatre, Herr Hans Andresen. The 
play chosen was Ibsen's IRosmersholnt. 


Dever Street Studios 


EVIE GREENE 


A NEW PORTRAIT OF MISS 
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Ellis & Walery 
MISS GLADYS STOREY 


Who has been appearing with success in 
“Charley's Aunt” and other plays 


Bygone First Nights. 


have referred to a first night of 1906 

A.D. Let me ask you to glance at a 
premiere of 1772. It is a funny com- 
mentary upon the change of fashion—or 
passion—and taste. Malle. Raucourt, whose 
variegated life is described in Mr. H. 
Noel Williams’s admirable book, “ Later 
Queens of the French Stage,” just pub- 
lished by Harper Bros., made her début 
at the Comédie Francaise as Dido on 
December 23, 1772. 


Enthusiasm Galore. 


sé Wren Mtge the pit — beheld,” says 
Grimm, “ the most beautiful and 
the most noble creature in the world 


advance in the character of Dido to 

the edge of the stage, when 
s="==7y «it sheard the sweetest, the 
most flexible, the most harmo- 
nious, the most impressive of 
voices; when it remarked a 
style of acting full of dignity, 
intelligence, and the most subtle 
and delicate shades, the enthu- 
siasm of the public knew no 
bounds. They raised cries of 
admiration and applause, they 
involuntarily embraced one 
another, they were perfectly 
intoxicated. 


Men Demented. 


hose who had been present 
at Didon dispersed to 
their various quarters, arrived 
like men demented, spoke with 
transports of the débutante, com- 
.municated their enthusiasm to 
those wlio had not seen her, and 
at every supper table in Paris 
nothing was heard save the 
name of Raucourt.” Imagina- 
tion boggles at the idea ‘of a 
. London audience of this year of 
grace behaving in this way at 
a début or first night. 


Encouragement. 
SV Jhat do you think of my 
Shylock, | Herbert?” 
“Tmmense! In one part of the 
play you were equal to Bour- 
chier.”” “* What part was that?” 
“Where Nerissa is stealing from 
her father’s house.” “ But I was 
behind the scenes then.” “So 
was Bourchier.” 
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By 
Flameur. 


OMAN, says Dr. Emil Reich, is 
too complex a creature ever to 
be understood. ‘This apparently 


is his chief justification for 
explaining her seven times a week. 


That irrepressible veteran, Dr. W. G. 
Grace, is now writing cricket notes in a 
daily paper. Grace notes have hitherto 
been confined to music, but the connection 
Letween music and cricket is obvious. In 
each the pitch is of prime importance. 


One of the latest assassinations in 
Russia has been successfully carried 
through by means of a bomb wrapped in 
violets. A pretty thought this, and “ No 
flowers, by request,” has now a new and 
deeper Silda wie: among the Muscovites. 


Mr. Chamberlain® is now credited by 
his political opponents with the popularisa- 
tion of the banana. Those who used to 
shout “Ananias”. at him 
will now softly whisper 
“ Bananias.” 


Experts are busily ex- 
perimenting in the uses of 
motor cars for the purpose 
of coast-defence. This is 
good news; but I should 
think the matter is simple 
enough, and can see in my 
mind's eye the foe vainly 
trying to penetrate the 
fumes massed by motorists 
petrolling the coasts of our 
car-girt isles. 


There is a man at Oke- 


hampton named Brock 
Albert Augustus William 


Adolphus Bastable Ernest 
Aysh Potter. Need I add 
that he is an inmate of 
the county asylum ? 


te 


Mr. Ford Madox Hueller 
is a most promising writer, 
but it is a pity that he is 
not more ambitious. The 
object of his latest work is 
merely to expand Gray’s 
ce Elegy.” 


The instinctive know- 
ledge and consequent dread 
of a cat's presence in a 
room is receiving “much 
attention just now, and 
the condition has received 
the impressive name, 
‘ailuraphobia.” It scems 
to be looked upon as a 
complaint, but in certain 
classes a similar automatic 
warning of the presence of 
a. dog ‘would be regarded 
asa gilt. 


The “open-air”? move- 
ment is, we are informed, 
spreading. Other . things 
will spread with it,includ- 
ing bronchitis. 


quite welcome to this ‘ere ‘at. 


The Rey. Canon Horsley bids us 
talk to our flowers and treat them as 
human beings. 


Yes, yes, dear wile, I realise 

That you have quite a lot to tell me, 
But upward. to the vaulted skies 

My muse is yearning to propel me. 


The cook leaves much to be desired, 
The housemaid hasn't proved a_ trea- 
sure ; : 
But at the moment I am fired 
To pen a soul-compelling measure. 


Let mundane things not now assail 
The sacred precincts of my cranium. 
Would you mind pouring out your tale 

To some lobelia or geranium ? 


An enterprising building firm in the 
West-end is providing flats for millionaires. 
I always thought Dame Nature looked 
after that. 


THE HATLESS BRIGADE. 


Son of Short-sighted and Benevolent Native: My ole man says as ‘ow one of you be 
He’s got a better one at 'ome for 'isself 
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“A woman,” says Mrs. Tree, “can, by 
smiling on the butcher, obtain a sixpenny 
chop for fourpence-halfpenny.”’ 


Amanda, though the years have sped 
Since i a-courting you began, 

It makes me writhe to see you shed 
A smile on any other man. 


But one exception I can still 
Regard without discouragement : 
Smile on the butcher as you will— 
He'll knock off twenty-five per cent. 


In Essex the cows have taken to eating 
young chickens. A company of vege- 
tarians have been despatched to the scene 
of the outbreak. ~ 


ey 


I have learnt a lot about ladies’ clubs 
lately. ' They ‘are financially unsound, 
they are racked with k leptomania, and 
the members will insist on 
tipping the servants. They 
are also notorious amongst 
cabmen as places where the 
bare legal fare is invariably 
paid. 

My lady fair, 
It seems to me 
That there 
You dare 
Exceedingly ; 
For cabmen. SW ear 
To some degree 
Whene’er 
Folks spare 
The legal fee, 
My lady fare. 


te 


“The House empties for 
dinner” 


was a_ headline 
that caught my eye the 
other morning: © This is 
rather reversing the usual 


order of procedure, but in 
these days of diet reform 
one must be surprised at 
nothing. 


A Hibernian M.P. is 
clamouring for the estab- 
lishment of a Government 
brand: for mackerel and 
herrings. Why these two 
particular fish should be 
selected for the distinction 
is not quite obvious, and 
how the process is to be 
gone through is far from 
apparent. I call the atten- 
tion of the proprietor of a 
well-known sauce to a finé 
opportunity. , 


i The doctors, who are 
apparently engaged . by 
newspapers to invent one 
new. theory per diem, now 
tell us that after-dinner 
speaking is one of the 
chief producers. of gout. 

_ Curiously enough, the com- 
plaint affects the speaker 
and not the audience. The 
latter are probably liable 
to the sleeping sickness. 
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MISS ELLALINE. TERRISS 


In spite of the rollicking fun, pretty music, and beautiful staging of ‘‘The Beauty of Bath” at the 
Aldwych Theatre the play would seem very void without the charming presence of Miss Ellaline 
Terriss, who takes the name-part of the Hon. Betty Silverthorne 
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THE SUCCESSFUL GYMNASIUM 
SCENE IN “THE DAIRYMAIDS.” 


-) 


ed 


Dover Street Studios 


For improvement of the figure and deportment, Gailyawelswinerfront tiny toring. Every game we’re game to play— 
For conducing to the cult of force and vim, Circle the bar with ease and grace Clubs and foils, it’s all the same. 

There is nothing like an up-to-date assortraent Over the vaulting-horse we spring, : Pictures of health we look, they say, 
OF exercises practised in the gym— Right up the ladder we romp and race, Each supplied with a splendid frame, 


Yes, exercises practised in the gym. Splendid frame, splendid frame. 


Dover Street Studios 
Only wilful want of action 
Goes to make a woeful waist. 


Portly maids who would be thinner, There’s no need to shun your dinner, Should your figure fack attraction, 
You will join us if you’re wise; All you want is exercise. Let your hopes on this be based— 


The gymnasium chorus in ‘‘The Dairymaids” was written by Mr. Arthur Wimperis, the music being by Mr. Paul A. Rubens 
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MISS FLORENCE SMITHSON 


Miss Smithson took the town by storm in ‘‘The Blue Moon,” 
and although she has not nearly enough to do in ‘‘ The 
Dairymaids” gives delightful piquancy to her part 
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Dover Sireet Studios 
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PRINCESS ENA’S ENGAGEMENT. By Dower Wilson. 


7] 


ars 


i 
| 


| 
Dowe Wilson 

LATA Lak 
A possible result of the Anglo-Spanish engagement—scene in Bond Street in the near future 
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Marchioness 
of Dufferin 


One of the 
biggest 
marriages of 
1903 was that 
of Miss Davis of | 
New York to 
the Marquis of 
Dufferin and 
The 
Marchioness 


Ava. 


has three 
children — 


all girls 


ee 
anh 


Lallie Charles 
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A GENERAL VIEW OF THE CLUBHOUSE AT HURLINGHAM 


The Social Side of Polo. 
ts social side has always been taken 
seriously from the period centuries ago 
when a form of polo existed in Persia and 
India down to the present day. Even in 
the twentieth century anyone who knows 
his India will readily grant this; for just 
as the Emperor Akbar judged of the 
quality of his nobles from their skill at the 
game so to-day skill at play may mean 
promotion in the eyes of ruling chiefs. It 
was only thirty years ago that polo was 
introduced to Hurlingham, and from that 
time its sccial side has developed with an 
amazing rapidity, though it is to be noted 
that its coming was viewed with some 
suspicion as a passing 


fancy, and a certain. ~22 
newspaper — dismissed 
it as ‘ta patrician 


sport.” 


Hurlingham’s Prosperity. 
[2 his admirable book 

on the game Mr. 
T. F. Dale has pointed 
out how “the club 
prospered greatly on 
its social side. The 
Prince of Wales (now 
his Majesty Edward 
VII.) gave it ~ his 
countenance and sup- 
port, and in spite of 
an exclusive ballot by 


1882 the Hurlingham 
Club had a member- 
ship of 1,500. The 
vouchers by which the 
friends of |members 
were admitted were 
eagerly sought for, 


and to drive down to polo at Hurlingham 
became a regular part of the program me of 
those who would take part in a London 
season.” 


ee 


“he beautiful grounds at Barnes, the 
property of the Ranelagh Club, have 
been said to owe their existence to the 
crowding at Hurlingham and the necessity 
thereby created for such another institu- 
tion. But on this point it may be peice 
out that Mr. Reginald Herbert of Clytha 
first became connected with Ranelagh as 
far back as 1874, and that polo, therefore, 
had its origin there then. Here again the 
power of polo has to be noted. 


Stamped with Royal Approval. 
Fo this club (Ranelagh), now the largest 
in the world, was admittedly “ the first 
London social club for the express purpose 
of the game of polo.’ Mr. Dale again 
reminds us that “the first notable polo 
match was one played by electric light, 
at which the Prince of Wales (the present 


King), the King of Greece, and other dis- 
tinguished personages were present. The 
whole affair seems to have been a great 


success and may have done something to 
popularise the game. At all events, the 
presence of the Prince of Wales stamped 
pols with the CIDINEL of the world of 
fashion.” 


The Significance of Polo. 
Again, in discussing Ranelagh one has 
to weigh the significance of polo, for 
though the club is eminently a_ social 
institution ‘one suspects from the fact that 
it possesses three different grounds and 
challenges comparison in the matters of 
equipment and management that nothing 
exceeds polo in point of prime importance 


with the management. The author 
already quoted has written: “* The finan- 
cial success of the club has enabled 


the managers to expend large sums. | 
do not think that anyone who visits 
Ranelagh for the first time as it is now 
will accuse me cl! exaggeration if I say 
that it is quite the 

1 best - equipped and 

best-managed club of 
its kind in the world. 
The situation is incom- 


parable; the beauty 

of the grounds, the old- 

world character of the 

mak, WEES © house—which has not 

: “arin su gual been spoiled by the 
ees additions made to it— 
es give a charm to the 


A VIEW OF THE» POLO GROUND AT RANELAGH 


Secial Prominence. 
f you would still doubt the influence of 
the social side of polo on the course 
of the game pause for a moment to reflect 
on the spectacle which is not infrequently 
but often to be seen at Hurlingham and 
Ranelagh, and in a somewhat lesser 
degree at Roehampton, for the last-named 
club, though strong in a polo sense, has 
not yet the social tradition of the two 
older clubs. Witness the polo on an 
inter-regimental cup final day at Hurling- 
ham or the play for the Aldershot Cup at 
Ranelagh. Both spectacles should inspire 
the most lethargic, but probably more 
impressive is the incomparable ‘ gallery ’ 
of rank and fashion, running on these occa- 
sions not into hundred but into thousands. 
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club and make it one 
of the most notable 
resorts that fashion has 
ever had.” 


A Following of Wealth. 
Another reason for 

the potent influ- 
ence of the social side 
of polo is that like 
one or two other 
expensive pastimes it 
creates automatically 
an “expensive” fol- 


Kouck 


lowing. There is the example of hunting 
to note, which is more.or less akin to 


polo, for most polo men in season hunt the 
fox, and because of their manly nature 
both games attract soldier men, who must 
for ever, and necessarily so, have a serious 
social following. W ithout pone all that: 
is meant by the description, “a patrician’s 
game,’ polo as played at the London 
clubs must obviously have its limits in 
the matter of participants. Hence it is 
that so long as Hurlingham, Ranelagh, 
and Roehampton find it useful to en- 
courage it the game must always poss 
a distinctive social aspect which identifies 
no other pastime. No other field game is 
so exclusively patronised by royalty and 
by smart society as polo. 


SS 
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MOTOR STATISTICS. By Will Owen. 


Joan: What be the meanin’ o’ that number ’angin’ up in front? 
Darby: Why, that be the number o’ people they’ve killed 
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IGNORANCE—NOT MISFORTUNE. — By the Late Phil May. 


““Wye don’t yer love me, ’Arriet >?” **’Cos yer so bloomin’ ugly.” “Well, ’Arriet, that’s my misfortune, not my fault.” 
“Misfortune be blowed ; it’s yer bloomin’ ignorance.” 


1g6 
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Princess Louise’s Amateur Dramatic 
Performances. 
Four performances have been organised 
under the direction of Princess 
Louise in aid of.the Regimental Homes 
and Benetits Agency, of which her Royal 
Highness is president. The first two took 
place at Aldershot yesterday, the arrange- 
ments being made by Lady French with 
the help of a local committee. The next 
will be at Daly’s Theatre (by kind per- 
mission of Mr. George Edwardes) to- 
morrow, and will be followed on Friday 
by a matinée at Windsor. 


Players and Programme-sellers. 
n each occasion the duologue, by Alfred 


Sutro, A Marriage has Been Arran ged, will be followed by 


Smith 
MISS RITA NARCELLI 


Society on the Stage. 


THE TATLER 


A Pretty Comédienne. 

M iss Rita Narcelli, who has had a very 
successful career in provincial musi- 
cal comedy, was for some time a pupil at 
the London College of Music. Among her 
first appearances in public were in Gilbert 
and Sullivan’s opera, Princess Ida, and at 
St. George’s Hall in Orpheus and Pan- 
dora. After leaving college she became a 
member of George Dances’s No. 1 Com- 
pany, touring with The Girl from Kay’s, 
and l afterwards i in The Cingalee and Three 
Little Maids. Miss Narcelli is now on 
tour with the amusing farce, Ave You a 
Mason? in which she has appeared ina 
large number of provincial towns. 


a comedy in three acts by Justin H. Me Carthy, My Friend the ‘The fashionable set in America are vieing with their English 


Prince. The cast includes the Hon. Ethel ‘Cadogan, 
and Mrs. Norton, Mrs. Claude Hay, and Sir 
The following ladies have kindly promised their services in 


selling programmes at the 


Major 


contemporaries in the cult of amateur theatricals. Ey ery- 


Stuart. thing, from Pinero’s dramas to living pictures from early Italian 


matinée at Daly’s Theatre: FS 
Miss Adrienne Augarde, 
Miss Zena Dare, Miss Edna 
May, Miss Olive May, Miss 
Olive Morrell, Miss Gertie 
Millar, Miss Denise Orme, 
and Miss Ruth Vincent. 


A Princess in Breeches. 
Rov! ty in bloomers 
would seem a strange 
sight to English eyes, yet 
this is what the visitor is 
treated to in Siam. There 
ladies and gentlemen make 
Iuropean garments con- 
form to local fashions in 
general. And so the King’s 
youngest sister, the Prin- 
cess Royal, who according 
to the customs of the 
country will never marry 
through fear of possible 
rivals to the throne, finds 


pleasure in arraying herself in breeches and hose which beara 
certain resemblance to the native costume worn by her mother. 


Emmanuel Criticised. i. 


2 oyal retrogression is a theme which Romans are discussing 


with much ani- 
mation at the present 
moment. They have 
taken to criticising 
their King and ex- 
press regret that he 
does not uphold the 
glory of his rank. 
His wife's democratic 
manners are in strong 
contrast to the eti- 
quette which still 
surrounds her mother- 
in-law, Queen Mar- 
gherita, while the 
King himself, when 
he appears in public, 
usually does so with 
a lack of ostentation 
which -causes the 
admirers of his 
father, the late King 
Humbert, to shake 
their, heads.in 
mournful prophecy. 
Italians are born with 
a love of the pomp of 
circumstance 


paintings, has been attempted by the débutantes, and even young 


matrons have fallen under 


—ssaeeey~Ssétihe lascination of the mimic 


stage. There are few girls 
of social position who do 
not seek to display their 
beauty and talents in these 
ventures, and in many cases 
they are coached by well- 
known professional 
actresses. 


Some Curious Laws. 
he old ‘“ Blue Laws” of 
Connecticut are not 
generally known to the 
American public, far less to 
English people. Here are 
a few interesting speci- 
mens: “If any person turns 
Quaker he shall be banished 
and not suffered to return 
upon the pain of death’ 


THE HOUSE OF COMMONS BARBER 


bress studio ‘‘ No one shall run on the 
Sabbath Day or walk in his 
garden or elsewhere except 


reverently to and from meeting”; “ if any man shall kiss his 
wife or wife kiss her husband on the Lord’s Day the party in 


fault shall be punished at the discretion of the court. of magis- 
trates”; “ A debtor in prison swearing he has no estate shall 


DAFFODILS IN ASHRIDGE GARDENS 


Now in their full beauty. This season has been a remarkable one for spring blcoms 
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be led out and sold to make satisfaction.” 


Courtship and Mar- 
triage in Old New 
England. 
if aws governing 
“ marriage and 
the married relations 
were rigorous, as for 
instance : “ When 
parents refuse their 
children convenient 
marriages the magis- 
trates shall determine 
the point”; ‘‘ Mar- 
ried persons must 
live together or be 
imprisoned”; ‘No 
man shall court a 
maid in person or by 
letter without first 
obtaining consent of 
her parents; £5 
-penalty for the first 
offence, £10 for the 
second, and for the 
third imprisonment 
during the pleasure 
of the court.” 


Newman 
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The Empire Gown 


Summer Felt Hats for Gentlemen. 
“Lhe latest production in summer felt 

hats is to be found at Scotts, No. 1, 
Old Bond Street. It is made ina charm- 
ing peat grey, light brown, or black, the 
shape being that of the ordinary sailor hat. 
It will be found very light in weight and 
and of far greater comfort to the wearer, 
the felt yielding to the head. Notwith- 
standing its lightness it serves the dual 
purpose of protecting the wearer from 
the intense heat of the sun, while it 
possesses a longer life. For country 
or seaside wear it is particularly 
adaptable. There is a splendid show 
of these hats in various shades. 


Three Good Things. 
The enterprising firm of Messrs. 
Kleinert, in order to give every- 
one a chance of testing the excellence 
of their dress shields, are offering a 
prize of £20 for the best letter 
addressed to the makers, 62 , Basing- 
hall Street, E.C., expressing an opinion 
on three of their makes, the Double 
Gem, Beauty, and Featherw eight. 


Care of the Coiffure. 
here is perhaps in the whole of 
London no more finished expo- 
nent of the art of the posticheur than 
M. André Hugo of 180, Sloane Street, 
the inventor and patentee of the 
world-famed ‘‘ La Merveilleuse”’ hair 
frames. The latest development of 
“Ta Merveilleuse” is the “‘ Torpedo,” 
which renders the full, forward 
arrangement of the hair in front, so 
difficult to manage without aid of 
some kind, a matter of the utmost 
simplicity. The “Torpedo” is spe- 
cially ednpes to meet the require- 
ments of the latest modes in millinery. 
It may be had covered with waved 
hair from 3% guineas. M. Hugo is 
also justly noted for his transforma- 
tions, which may be had in. varying 
styles and best quality hair from 
8 guineas. Mention must also be 


made of the fascinating “‘ Jose- 
phine” cluster of curls, which 


makes a delightful and_ easily- 


adjustable head-dress. 


‘““Fashions of To-day.” 

xquisite millinery has always 

~ been a feature of Peter Robin- 
son's of Oxford Street, and all those 
in search of the latest and most 
becoming head-gear should pay a 
visit to their well-known premises 
or make a study of their charming 
catalogue, Fashions of To- Day, 
which wiil be sent post free on 
application. This beautiful book 
comprises all departments and 
illustrates the very latest modes in 
costumes, mantles, blouses, and tea 
gowns. Among the hat models 
was a specially beautiful one in green 
straw, the trimming consisting of a mag- 
nificent sapphire-blue feather and rich 
velvet ribbon of the same shade. 


For the Toilet. 

At once a necessity and a_ luxury, 
Z Serubb’s Cloudy Household Ammo- 
nia recommends itself to thrifty housewife 
and leisured dame alike. A tablespoonful 
added to our morning bath braces us up 


Indeed, 
in rain or shine Scrubb’s Cloudy House- 
hold Ammonia is invaluable alike for its 


for the fatigues of a warm day. 


cleansing and tonic properties, and no 
household should be without it. Not 
only does it restore carpets, clothes, and 
silver to their original freshness but the 
tourist should on no account omit to 


include it among her travelling requisites, 
for besides the cleansing and invigorating 


Pe 


EMPIRE TEA GOWN 


Pale daffodil satin draped with tambour lace 


qualities already referred to it is quite 
wonderful for allaying the irritation 
caused by poisonous insects and plants, 
which for so many destroy the pleasure 
of travelling in hot climates. 


A Perfect Polish. 
“he value of “ Ronuk’’ as a combined 
polish and sanitary solution for 
wooden floors has been already conclusively 
proved in many of our largest hospitals, 
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English Corsets. 


but its recognition for ordinary household 
use is not yet so general as it deserves to 
be. Very many modern housekeepers, 
although they realise that polished wooden 
floors are far more hygienic and artistic 
than those covered with carpet, have 
hitherto been deterred from adopting them 
by reason of the labour they involve, but 
now “Ronuk” has come to the rescue 
and solved the whole problem. After a 
thorough initial polishing with 
“ Ronuk ” nothing further beyond the 
usual sweeping is wanted than an 
occasional ‘“‘rub over’? with a spe- 
cially-prepared “Ronuk” floor 
polisher, a process accomplished in a 
few minutes. All particulars may 
be had from Ronuk, Ltd., of Portslade, 
near Brighton. 


English Corsets. 
he old idea that a corset to be 
well made must be made in 
France is quite exploded since the 
introduction of Izod’s corsets to the 
public. It is almost uttering a truism 
to speale of anything so well known, 
but for the few who may not know 
them I feel bound to speak in praise 
of these English-made corsets, which 
combine the English qualities of 
sterling worth with high-class work- 
manship and beauty of design. 
Elegant simplicity characterises their 
appearance, while the quality of the 
fittings is unsurpassed, only the very 
best horn or whalebone being used. 
They are, in fact, as artistic as they 
are hyg gienic. 


Gowns that are Seasonable. 
“he sudden heat wave has turned 
the thoughts of all to cooler 
garments, and to all in search of such 
I can unhesitatingly recommend the 
Harris costume linens. Exquisitely 
fresh in appearance, these fabrics 
make up into the smartest costumes 
imaginable, suitable not only for 
ordinary wear but all the different 
outdoor pastimes which claim the 
attention of the summer girl. ‘These 
costume linens are made in over sixty 
shades, including white, cream, biscuit, 
and all the fashionable  soft-toned 
colours o! 
the season. 
They may 
be obtained 
of all high- 
class dra- 
pers, and as 
a safeguard 
against imi- 
tations one 
should 
note that 
the name, 
“ Harris,” 1s 
to be found 


on the selvedge of each piece. 


A Remedy for Falling Hair. 

wonderful remedy differing from all 

other hair remedies in that it treats 
not symptoms but the cause of the evil 
itself is to be found in Capsuloids. They 
are sold by chemists everywhere or 
may be obtained direct from the Capsu- 
loid Company, Ltd., 47, Holborn Viaduct, 
OAC 
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Beauties of Marquetry : Brocades Antique and Modern. 


Marketing and Marquetry. 


T is one of Mr. Punch’s jokes of some 
‘dozen years ago—for it could hardly 
have been perpetrated in these pre- 
sent days of enlightenment — that 

a lady who remarked to a friend that she 
was “going into town to buy some mar- 
quetry "" was startled by receiving 
the not very @ propos commission by 
way of‘ reply, “Are ~ you,’ dear? 
Well, would you mind bringing me 
a pound of tomatoes?*’ We have 
learnt since then that there is a 
difference between marketing and 
marquetry. The enormous strides in 
popularising art which we have made 
in the last few years, and the’ in- 
creased perception of the beautiful 
in connection with. furniture of all 
sorts, have at least taught us this. 
But, judging by the appallingly 
blatant specimens of marquetry one 
sometimes sees it is questionable if 
some of us kiow even a thing: or 
two about the real or the beautiful 
in marquetry. 
The Beauties of Marquetry. 
here is unfortunately a good 
deal of marquetry offered at 
so-called “antique sales’ which is 
turned out every day from the work- 
shops of Holland to meet the 
popular demand. These pieces are 
coarse, staring, and quite unworthy 
of the name of marquetry. When 
placed in a room, especially a small 
one, they shriek aloud at everything 
else around them. Genuine old mar- 
quetry, or even good modern mar- 
quetry, has a gracious, mellow refine- 
ment and soft richness of colour and 
texture which make it a joy for ever to 
look upon. One finds it hard to resist 
falling into the fatal error of having too 
much of it. For in this case one can 
literally have too much of a good thing. 
It is so gorgeous, so ornate in its profuse 
decoration—its birds and butterflies, and 
musical instruments, flowers, and_scroll- 
work—that more than one or 
two pieces in aroom of ordinary 
size would be distinctly over- 
powering. 


An Exquisite Specimen. 

ale he warm but quiet tone of 
good marquetry, finely 

graduated in colour, rich yet 

sober, cannot be compared— 

and it is difficult to see how it 


can be confounded—with the 
viciously vulgar productions 


which pcse as specimens of a 
grand and beautiful old art. 
The chest of drawers sur- 
mounted by an armoire repro- 
duced here is a fine example of 
old marquetry. The sides and 
drawers are bombé, or swelled, 
and every line and curve is in 
perfect proportion. Its symme- 
try delights the eye. The orna- 
mentation of flowers inlaid with exqui- 
sitely-coloured woods is reticent enough 
to be entirely satisfying. As will be seen 
from the illustration it stands on finely- 
carved claw feet of a substantial but 
graceful design. It is, indeed, a piece of 
furniture which would do credit to any 
room, 
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Good and Bad Copies. 

‘There. are good modern. examples of 
marquetry to be had in plenty, but 

beware of the ‘worthless imitations” 

which are also, alas! too plentiful. The 

new designs, many of which are not even 

based on the old, are utterly out of 
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A FINE EXAMPLE OF OLD MARQUETRY 


keeping with the style of furniture on 
which they are inlaid. In marquetry the 
design is of the greatest importance. The 
modern “faker’s” art has arrived at a 
(sometimes regrettable) stage of perfection, 
but so long as he has the true artistic 
sense and sticks to copying the old designs 
faithfully and reproducing as nearly as 


A PIECE OF MODERN LOUIS XVI. BROCADE 


possible . the original colours we can 
forgive his little artifices and to a certain 
extent admire them, for the demand for 


old furniture has become so great that the ~ 


difficulties of supplying it are considerably 
increased. Avowedly modern replicas of 
old pieces are, however, made in which the 
workmanship is excellent. 
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Art in the Home. 


nother branch of art in which we have 
achieved great excellence is that of 
manulacturing exquisite textile fabrics. 
In this direction the twentieth century has 
discovered new and vast fields of enterprise 
in the domain of what may be styled 
textile art. Mechanical production 
has made lovely designs in hang- 
ings and upholstery, which were 
formerly only within the reach of 
the wealthy, so cheap as to be 
within the reach of the million. A 
difference in texture alone makes 
the disparity in the prices of these 
fabrics. To William Morris, and to 
all those who have followed in his 
train in preaching the gospel of art 
in the home and in applying it to 
even small household details, belong 
the hcnour of beginning the modern 
movement which has had such satis- 
factory results. Manufacturers both 
at home and abroad have vied with 
each other in the production of ex- 
quisite designs, soft harmonies of 
colour, fabrics which “ drape ” grace- 
fully and have a superb. richness of 
effect. Antique designs are -repro- 
duced with all their pristine charm 
and in colours which are obtained 
by the use of vegetable and not 
aniline dyes, and are practically 
unfading. 


The Brocade Beautiful. 
© all modern textile fabrics— 

whether silks, damasks, or 
brocades, tapestries or velvets, 
chintzes, cretonnes, or printed linens 
—the skill of the artistic designer is 
called into play. The most popular 
designs in silks at the present moment are 
the “Adams,” ever delicate and elaborate, 
and the French, particularly the Louis XV. 
and Louis XVI. styles. These periods 
were splendidly fruitful of everything that 
was dainty and refined. The modern 
designs in the French styles are charac- 
terised by the softness of their colouring 
and the perfect taste with which 
they are harmonised. “The piece 
of Louis XVI. brocade repro- 
duced here is a “dream of love- 
liness”’ with a delicate pattern 
of bouquets and little paniers of 
flowers and garlands in pink 
and blue interlaced and_fes- 
tooned with ribbons. The 
groundwork is a soft silver tint. 


English-made Brocades. 
ther charming harmonies of 
colour can be obtained in 
these brocades. There isa lovely 
combination of salmon pink and 
silver, another of pale citron 
yellow and white. So much of 
the artistic success of any scheme 
of house decoration depends 
upon the fabrics and hangings 
used that their choice is an 
important matter. Happily the 
range from which we can select is prac- 
tically unlimited, and we can obtain a 
simple but artistic effect, while practising 
rigid economy or a grandly decorative one 
by launching out into very pardonable 
extravagance. Most of these beautiful 
hand-made brocades and silks are manu- 
factured in [ssex, 
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Motoring Gossip 


Royal Cars:Muzzles tor Motorists: Enterprising Railways. 


Italy Scores First. 
HE racing season opened last Sun- 
day with an exciting contest held 


amongst the Sicilian mountains 
for the “ Targa Florio,’ a magni- 
ficent trophy presented by Chevalier 
,Florio. Ten cars took part, representing 


well-known French and Italian firms, and 
a splendid race resulted. The course lay 
up a winding road, and from sea-level the 
cars had to climb to an altitude of about 
3,000 ft. over a serpentine road full of 
dangerous curves. Victory fell to that 
remarkably successful car, the Itala, which 
last year made such a name for itself in 
racing circles. Though one of the newest 
of the Italian cars the Itala is now meeting 
with a big demand all over the Continent 
and in the British Isles also. 


Royal Cars. 


Foglish coachbuilders have no superior 
in the design of handsome and highly- 
bodies, and no eae has 
earned greater distinction at this work 
than Messrs. Hooper and Co., 54, St. 
James’s. Street, 
S.W., who have ace 
been responsible 
for the coachwork 
of so many royal 
cars. ‘Their latest 
products include 
two magnificent 
Daimlers, one with 
a limousine body 
and the other with 
a brougham body, 


finished motor 


both built to the 
order of the 
Prince of Wales. 
These cars are 


finished in superb 
style and embody 
comfort and ele- 
gance in the 
highest degree. 
Messrs. E loope c 
have also just 
completed .a_ li- 
mousine landau- 
lette= for ,hias 
Majesty the King, 
and this also marks a splendid achievement 
in the coach-building art. 


Muzzles for Motorists. 
Dang and enterprising as motor-car 
outfitters are they have not yet 
ventured to popularise a respirator for 
the motorist’s use, and yet quite a number 
of people have been inquiring about these 
articles. The appearance of a motorist 
with a pair of goggles is hideous enough 
in sooth, but what would it be if in addition 
he ,had another. uncanny contrivance over 
his nostrils and mouth so as to check the 
ingress of dust? The comments of the 
small boys and other wayside critics would 
be much too severe for delicate ears. 


Respirator Difficulties. 

“he use of a respirator presents many 

difficulties, and in the case of ¢ 

driver would not be recommendable as it 
would prevent him from, speaking. Para- 
doxically, for the same reason the respi- 
rator might be an advantage if worn by 
some of the passengers. 


Breathing Through the Nose, 
|! people when motoring breathed 
through the nose and when passing 
through dust clouds. kept the mouth 
well shut they would hardly feel. the 
need of respirators. Nature has fitted 
the nostrils to act as a kind of filtering 
chamber for the air’ inhaled,, whilst 
to take in air through the open mouth 
is in effect a dangerous proceeding. 
But all this agitation about respirators 
and dust diseases, etc., seems quite neces- 
sary in order to wake up the road 
authorities to the fact that new methods 
of road-making are needed. 


Enterprising Railways. 

ew vans have now been constructed 
1 by the Midland Railway to facilitate 
the loading and transit of modern motor 
cars. ‘These vans are large and roomy so 
that big cars can be accommodated, and 
provision is made for securing the motor 
car very effectively, thus no damage can 
be done through the car knocking against 
the sides of the van when the train oscil- 
lates at high speed. Considerable im- 


THE PRINCE OF WALES’S NEW DAIMLER WITH A HOOPER LIMOUSINE BODY 


The hind part of the car seats five persons, all facing forward 


provement is also to be noted in the 
facilities now offered by such companies as 
the South-Eastern and Chatham, the:Lon- 
don and North-Western, the Great Eastern, 
and indeed all our principal lines, for 
the shipping of cars at their ports. One 
can now run to any of the leading cross- 
Channel ports by car and have the vehicle 
put aboard without bustle or bother in a 
very short time. In this way motor touring 
on the Continent or in Ireland has been 
made much easier, 


Without a Gear-box. 
M r.S. F. Edge is undoubtedly one of 
the most enterprising of our manu- 
facturers, and his latest idea of construct- 
ing a car without a gear-box will no 
doubt cause much. discussion.. This car, 
fitted with a six-cylinder engine, com- 
menced a 1,000 miles trial last week, and 
one test made on the track at Bexhill was 
to show how slow and how fast it could 
travel. It was timed to do four miles an 
hour at the slowest and fifty-nine miles an 
hour at its fastest pace. 
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Flexible Engines. 
Ap he engine drives direct in this car, and 
by. reason of its flexibility it can 
work satisfactorily at slow as well as high 
speed. In cars with engines which are 
not flexible the driver aims at keeping the 
engine speed in or about a certain number 
of revolutions.per minute, and generally 
increases or decreases the speed of the car 


by changing the gear. But most cars 
nowadays have flexible engines which 
work well over a wide range of speeds, 


and the gears consequently are Seess 
mainly when climbing steep hills, when 
starting, er in traffic. Many four -cylinder 
cars can be driven hundreds of miles with- 
out change of gear, but Mr. Edge’s plan of 
completely doing away with the gear-box 
carries the idea much further. 


Cars for Busy People. 
[t is claimed by various 
that their cars are the acme of simpli- 
city and that they require the minimum of 
attention, but it is doubtful if the majority 
have attained these ends so successfully 
as Messrs. Humber on their current cars. 
I recently took a 
Oe SA , tun on a I16-20- 
h.p. Beeston Hum- 
ber owned and 
driven by Mr. C. L. 
Freeston, the well- 
known writer on 
automobilism, and 
he gave a practical 
illustration of how 
valuable a car like 


manufacturers 


the Humber is to 
a busy man. 
The Value of 
Simplicity. 

could take 


ele 
it out of its 


shed at any time, 
and with very little 
preliminary over- 
hauling or pre- 
paration beyond 
the filling of the 
tanks he could get 
going. For the 
owner who does not keep a paid driver a 
car so reliable and simple is obviously 


a great advantage. Again, on the road 
the Humber shows its merit by giving 
very little trouble and by being most 
simple to manage. 


A Further Improvement. 
foot accelerator, which is fitted, enables 
the engine speed to be varied without 
taking the hands from the steering wheel, 
and the motor being very flexible the 
gear has to be changed very seldom. 
Mr. Freeston took me through some of the 
hilliest parts of Surrey, and we mounted 
every hill without a falter, whilst in a run 
of over 100 miles the engine never caused 
amoment’s anxiety. Although Mr. Free- 
ston took out the clutch and slowed down 
when passing every group of cyclists or 
pedestrians the car iadlé a very fine 
average speed for the day’s run owing to 
its power on the hills and the rapidity 
with which it got into its stride again 
after every check. This, by the by, is 
but one of a long series of similar runs. 
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STOCK EXCHANGE SETTLING DAYS 


Mining Contango Day—Monday, May 28, and Monday, June 11 
General Contango Days—Tuesday, May 29, and Tuesday, June 12 
Pay Days—Thursday, May 31, and Thursday, June 14 
Consols—Friday, June 1 


Bank Rate, 


The Stock Exchange Rally. 


Then I suggested in these columns a fortnight ago that the 
fall in the American market had been overdone and 
that a scurry among the bears would soon restore the level of 
values I hardly imagined that the recovery would be so rapid 
or so complete. Last week, however, witnessed the almost 
unique spectacle of an all-round rise that continued for seven 
days without a reaction or a check. The differences to be faced 
at Friday’s settlement by operators for the rise who had “sat 
tight’ throughout the wild fluctuations of the fortnight 
amounted to practically nothing. The account accordingly 
passed off without a single failure, and once more was demon- 
strated the criminal recklessness of Throgmorton Street rumour 
when the bear brigade is on the war path. It seems to be 
generally recognised now that the slump which culminated in 
Wall Street a fortnight ago was brought about directly by the 
machinations of the Rockefeller crowd, 
and not for the first time the Boston 
charlatan, “ Frenzied Finance” Law- 
son, stands convicted by the over- 
whelming weight of circumstantial 
evidence of having played into the 
hands of his former confederates whom 
he affects to be denouncing. His 
advertisements preaching panic and 
chaos appeared on the three days 
when prices were at their lowest, and 
directly the market turned they came 
to a sudden end. 


Four per Cent. 


End of the Dear-money Scare. 
At the beginning of last week men 
were seriously discussing the 
probability of a 5 per cent. Bank rate. 
The change of tone in the money 
market came with as much dramatic 
suddenness as had the rally in Yankee 
rails. The same motive perhaps was 
at the root of both movements—the 
abrupt cessation of gold withdrawals 
from New York for the West. The 
intimation that the Bank of France 
was ready to supply practically all 
demands and so divert the American 
drain from London was accompanied 
by a sharp rise in the foreign exchanges. 
Money was almost unlendable on the L 
afternoon of the Stock Exchange pay, 
day although rates had been ruinously, 
stiff at the carry-over. The gilt-edged 
market ought quickly to reflect the, 
easier monetary conditions, but last week Consols were kept 
back by the vexations of the Turkish trouble and expectations 


of an Irish Land issue of five or seven millions. 
“The Home railway market had_a sharp rally when it became 
known that the protracted liquidation of an unwie'dy 
account had been finally completed. The good dividend-payers 
of this section ought to go better if there were any virtue in 
intrinsic conditions, for the trade of the country continues to 
advance by leaps and bounds. For the first months of 1906 
the exports show an increase of 15% millions, or 15°4 per cent., 
while the imports are 18} millions, or1o'r per cent. higher. 
The continental bourses have shown unmistakable signs of 
cheerfulness since the opening of the Russian Duma_ passed 
off without the disturbance that had been feared. [ven Kafhrs 
have rallied from the worst, though the market is dead from a 
speculative point of view. The April gold output of 439,243 
oz., valued at £1,865,785, although 4,480 0z. below the 
March total, was relatively better, making allowance for the 
difference of one day. The native labour return for the first 
time in twelve months showed a net gain of 239 boys. 


Gotterddmmerung and Mr. Bottomley. 

[2 spite of the mandate of a huge majority (in proxies) for the 
voluntary liquidation and quiet burial of the Joint Stock 

Trust and Finance Corporation the plausible Mr. Horatio 

Bottomley, M.P., had to allow it to go forth to the world last 

week that he “consented” to a compulsory winding-up order. 

Not that his “consent” mattered very much, for the minority 


SIR DONALD CUBAR.E, G.C.M.G. 
The Nestor of the South African shipping interest 
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who recognised the imperative call for investigation had been 
so fortunate as to brief a counsel who after careful sifting of the 
documents and records presented such an unanswerable case 
for compulsory winding-up that Horatio and his advisers re- 
cognised the prudence of refraining from further opposition. Mr. 
Galbraith, to whom the credit of this victory is due, is rapidly 
coming to the front at the Chancery Bar. He was president of 
the Union at Oxford and is now a bencher of Lincoln's Inn. 
Selected Gold Mines of Australia, which took over 


he 

at certain “selected assets’? from the Associated Financial 
Corporation, went into the hands of the official receiver 
a short time ago, and on the eve of the hearing of the 
petition for the winding-up of the Joint Stock Trust 
Mr. Brougham issued his remarks upon the affairs of the former 
company, and very interesting reading they made. It is 
incidentally mentioned that during rgo4 the Joint Stock Trust 
invited its shareholders to subscribe to a certain “stock 
operation,” the outcome of which was that they were in time 
informed that their money had been devoted to the acquisition 
of Debentures of the Selected Gold Mines, which were 
subsequently to be exchanged for shares. In point of fact, 
however, no such shares had ever been delivered, and the 
subscribers to the “stock operation” had nothing to show for 
their money except some contract notes in respect of purchases. 
for a special settlement which had never taken place. It 
transpired in the course of the proceedings at the Clerken- 
well Sessions on Thursday that 
Mr. Bottomley. figured) as — the 
mysterious friend of the Tewksbury 
family and took over their flat in 
Pall Mall, and that during the exist- 
ence of the Investment Corporation 
of England his name appeared in the 
books as a depositor on three separate 
accounts, distinguished respectively by 
the headings, “‘ Personal,” *‘ Horatio,” 
and “ Ordinary.” 


The Mutual of New York. 
Higtly interesting developments 
have taken place within the past 
few days in regard to the Mutual Lile 
Insurance Company of New York. 
An official circular announcing that 
the resignation of Mr. D. C. Halde- 
man had taken effect on Thursday 
and that Mr. J. H. Harrison Hogge, 
previously agency manager, had been. 
appointed manager for Great Britain 
in his stead, was followed by a 
counterblast from Mr. Haldeman 
announcing the transfer of his energies. 
to the North British and Mercantile, 
with whom he has accepted the post 
of joint manager for the life depart- 
ment. Mutual policyholders are now 
invited to surrender their policies to- 
the North British and Mercantile, 
receiving in exchange upon payment 
of the same premiums and without 
medical examination new policies on 
the same lines with immediate participation in profits in some 
cases and with deferred participation in others. There is a 
proviso that a sulficient number of policyholders must assent 
at once to this arrangement so as to avoid selection against the 
office. I must defer until next week my comments upon Mr. 
Haldeman’s coup. Certainly he could not have thrown in his for- 
tunes with a stronger office than the North British and Mercantile. 


Elliott & ory 


The Union Castle Steamship Company. 
rT he preliminary announcement of a final dividend of 6s. per 
share on the Ordinary £10 shares of the Union Castle 
Mail Steamship Company, making a total distribution of 5 per 
cent. for the year 1905, suggests the probability of a con- 
siderable expansion in the revenue of the company inasmuch 
as although the same distribution was made for 1904, 1 per 
cent. was in the form of a bonus from the insurance fund. It is 
hardly necessary to mention that the Union Castle is the 
leading line in the mail and passenger service between this 
country and Cape Town and Natal. The total fleet numbers. 
forty-two, with an aggregate tonnage of 285,000. It is equally 
unnecessary to explain that the management of the service 1s. 
in the hands of Messrs. Donald Currie and Co., the portrait 
of whose chief, Sir Donald Currie, G.C.M.G., is reproduced on 
this page. An octogenarian since September last Sir Donald 
has been one of the most prominent figures in the development 
of our South African colonies. He is chairman of the 
Vogelstruis Estates and Gold Mines, Ltd., and a director of 
the Delagoa Bay Agency and two or three other undertakings 
operating in South Africa. At home he is one of the 
extraordinary directors of the Scottish Widows’ Fund. 
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Callender’s Prosperity. 
A Ithough the net profits of Callender’s Cable and Construc- 
tion Company, Ltd., have fluctuated widely during the 
past eight years, the average Ordinary dividend during the 
whole of that period has been 15 per cent., which is the actual 
rate of distribution for the year 1905. The company may be 
regarded as a typical representative of the electrical industry 
of this country. It continues the business of Callender’s Bitu- 
men Telegraph and Wateiproof Company and also holds the 
whole of the shares of the Anchor Cable Company, the under- 
taking of which will in all probability be incorporated shortly 


with that of Callender’s. More recently an interest has been 
acquired in the St. Helens Cable Works, which gives the 


company a commanding position in the electrical trade not 
only in Great Britain but abroad. © Last year’s profits were 
£22,000 more than in the previous year, while the policy of the 
directors is so conservative that goodwill and patents stand at 
nothing in the balance sheet. The business of the past year, 
largely as it did improve, would have been still bigger had it 
not been for the rise im the price of copper, and shareholders 
are warned that for some time to come they must look for a 
continuance of the present. high prices of copper and _ lead, 
which will have a restrictive effect upon the business. A very 
interesting account was given by Mr. JT. O. Callender, the 
managing director, at the, tenth annual meeting held on 
Thursday | ast of the progress of the business, more particularly 
in India, the Argentine Republic, 
and Mexico. During the current 
year tlie directors have had the 
somewhat unusual experience of 
receiving a large order for 
St. Petersburg, which has been 
carried out in record time. Cal- 
lender's Ordinary £5. shares are 
selling in the market round about 
£11, so that on the basis of the 
15 per cent. dividend just declared 
the yield to a buyer is not far 
short of 7 per cent. 


Cornish Tin-mining. 
Mettion is made in the fore- 
going paragraph of the 
remarkable rise in the value of 
copper which has taken place 
within the past twelve months. 
Far more sensational, however, 
has been the rise in the market 
value of tin, which is now selling 
at the record price of £204 per 
ton. The rise has been con- 
tinuous from £161 as the lowest 
price of 1906, which in its turn 
marks an appreciation of over 
thirty points from the lowest of 
1905. If we go back ten years 
we find tin fluctuating between 
£56 and £62 per ton. The first 
big rise came in 18g9, when the 
price moved up from £g2 to £149 
within the twelve months. The | 
market has always been a widely - 
fluctuating one, the extremes of 
highest and lowest being gene rally 
some thirty points apart in each 


year. 
‘The probability that the demand for tin will grow more 
quickly than the supplies and that, therefore, the present 
market activity is likely to be maintained for some time to 
come, has directed renewed attention to the possibilities of the 
Cornish tin mine s, the majority of which, so far as their shares 
are concerned, have hitherto commanded merely a_ local 
interest. A sign of the times is to be seen in the proposal to 
convert the Wheal Grenville from a cost-book undertaking into 
a limited lability company. Eleven years .ago the Dolcoath, 
which had existed as a cost-book company for ninety years, 
was registered as limited with a nominal capital of £350,000 in 
£1 shares, of which 285,114 have been issued. During the first 
sixty-seven years of the last century copper, tin, arsenic, and 
silver were produced by this mine to the value of 3+ millions 
sterling. The dividends for 1867-94 amounted to £134 per 
share of £9 12s. 6d. Since the conversion of the company 
under the Limited Liability Act the working has been restricted 
to the production of tin, and while the recent jump in the shares 
from under par to 26s. has been generally explained as due to 
the rise in the value of tin there is perhaps a more specilic 
reason in the opening up of a new body of unusually rich ore 
at a lower level than that in which working has hitherto taken 
place. 


“AT THE SIGN OF THE GRASSHOPPER” 
Sir Richard Biddulph Martin, Bart. 
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gN project was discussed some year or two ago of floating the 

West-Doleoath as a separate company, and 1 hear that 
this is likely to take definite shape almost immediately on terms 
which will give Dolcoath proprietors a considerable bonus. At 
the same time an interest is being taken in the adjoining pro- 
perty of the Wheal Vor, a somewhat lower-grade proposition 
which has not been working of late, partly because of water 
difficulties and partly because the market for the metal did not 
enable profitable production. Modern electrical pumps have 
relieved the water trouble of its old-time terrors, and the quota- 
tion of over £200 per ton for tin must give an enormous fillip 
to Cornish enterpris 


‘The Grasshopper in Lombard Street.” 


Sir Richard Biddulph Martin, Bart., of whom a sketch appears 
on this page,.is one of the most prominent figures in 
London banking circles. As chairman of Martin's Bank, Ltd., 
he has written the history of his house, tracing it back to the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth at the sign of the Grasshopper. He 
was one of the founders of the Institute of Bankers, of which he 
has been president. . He sat in Parliament for twenty-five years, 
first as member for Tewkesbury and then for the, Droitwich 
division of Worcestershire, from which he retired at the last 
General Election. He has done much useful work as honorary 
secretary to the Metropolitan Hospital Sunday Fund, and the 
catalogue of his engagements among the learned and statistical 
societies is a long one. He is chair- 
man of the Debenture Corpora- 
a tion as well as of its close allies, 
the Assets Realisation Company 
and the Anglo-American Deben- 
ture Corporation. He helps to 
direct the Sun Insurance Com- 
panies, Fire and Life, and is on 
the council of the Corporation 
of Foreign Bondholders. His 
baronetcy was included in last 
year’s “birthday” list, which it 
will be remembered gave special 
prominence to the High Finance. 


Thornycroft Results. 
he report of John I. Thorny- 
croft and Go., Ltd., is always 
interesting on account of the light 
it throws upon Admiralty activity 
and the progress of Great Britain 
in the competitive catering for 
those who go down to the sea in 
ships. From the investor’s point 
of view, however, it must be 
admitted that the conversion of 
the business into company form 
has proved: disappointing. ‘The 
promises of the original prospectus 
have never been fulfilled, arid the 


fifth annual report. which the 
shareholders will be discussing 
on Tuesday next shows — that 


although the trading profit for 
1905, was. some £6,000 _ better 
~ : than for-1904, at. £35,502, the 
necessity of increasing the appor- 
tionment for depreciation and the 
enlarged amount of Debenture 
interest, owing to the growth of 
capital, have left the Ordinary 
shareholders without a dividend for the year although the 
Preference dividend has been provided for. I have suggested 
before this that the execution of Government contracts obtained 
in competition frequently bring less profit than prestige to the 
successful contractor, and this view is particularly borne out in 
Thornycroft’s record for the past year :— 

Owing to the difficulties arising from the decision of the British Admiralty to adopt 
turbine machinery and oil fuel,for the boats in the new programme, work was not 
commenced on the orders for the new vessels until late in the autumn of 1905. This 
delay has been responsible for a considerable reduction in the profits for the year. 
The alteration in the design, involving the manufacture of turbine machinery, called for 
a further large expenditure on buildings, plant, and tools which was not anticipated. 


Satisfaction has been expressed’ by the Swedish Government 
with the torpedo-boat destroyer delivered in September 
last, while the other work completed during the year included 
ten steamers for the London County Council and a steam yacht. 
The contracts at present.in progress amount to about half-a- 
million, and include five coastal destroyers and one ocean-going 
destroyer for the British Admiralty and seven passenger steamers 
for the Indian Government. . The directors hope to transfer the 
whole of the large ship-building work to Southampton before 
the end of this year. REGINALD GEARD. 


